Get Some Chalk On Your Boots! 
‘The sounding cultures of football 


the Glass Tank 15" June — 15" July www. getsomechalkonyourboots.co.uk @getsomechalk 


‘As a child I had a running commentary in my head when I was playing. It wasn’t really my own voice 
It was the voice of Pierre Cangioni. Every time I heard his voice I would run towards the TV as close as 
I could get for as long as I could. It wasn’t that his words were so important but the tone, the accent the 
atmosphere was everything...’ 


‘When you are immersed in the game, you don’t really hear the crowd. You can almost decide for 
yourself what you want to hear. You are never alone. I can hear someone shift around in their chair. I 
can hear someone coughing. I can hear someone whisper in the ear of the person next to them. I can 
imagine that I can hear the ticking of a watch.’ 


Zinedine Zidane 
from ‘Zidane: A 21st Century Portrait’ by Douglas Gordon and Philippe Parreno 


...the collective song and intoxicating sound of the crowd does not just provide an accompaniment to 
the beautiful action of the players, but is the sublime matrix out of which play emerges, the force field 
that energises the action... 


Simon Critchley 
from ‘What we think about when we think about football’ 


Get some chalk on your boots! is a project developed by Sound Diaries and led by Paul Whitty from 
the SARU (Sonic Art Research Unit) in the School of Arts at Oxford Brookes University. The purpose 
of the project is to investigate the everyday sounding cultures of football. The conference and exhibition 
will investigate football through an exploration of its sounding cultures. Football is a sonic spectacle; an 
auditory delight; a sport that thrives on the physical energy of sound. The sounds of football are part of 
our daily lives: the ephemeral grassroots soundings of parish council pitches; the buzz of late night radio 
commentary; the roar of the crowd seeping out into the night and spreading like a firm mist across 
nearby streets; the on-pitch communication of the players — stick it in the mixer!; corner flags whipped 
into sound-making action by the breeze; the crack as a ball strikes the crossbar; the thud of the football 
on boot then grass and soil as the goalkeeper sends it long down field; the incessant voice of the popular 
media; the rattle of the line-marker and the slosh of paint as the pitch is marked out; the clatter of 
football boots on concrete or the sounds as they are struck together to remove mud; the resonant 
corridors of the stadium; football talk at the pub — on the bus ~ in the cafe; the slam of plastic seats as 
the crowd stand — craning to see a corner; the conflict between the corporate stadium sound system and 
the oral culture of the ultras; the cries of joy and despair; the referee’s whistle; and the quiet calm — the 
void — of the stadium after the game, when the crowd has gone. 





Sound Diaries explores what it means to record life in sound. Exploring the cultural and communal 
significance of sounds, Sound Diaries forms a research basis for projects executed both locally and 
Internationally, in Brussels, ‘Tallinn, rural Estonia and Cumbria; within local institutions in Oxford; 
and within cultural organisations like Sound and Music, BBC Radio and Boring. Sound Diaries was 
established by Felicity Ford and Paul Whitty. www.sound-diaries.co.uk 


Sonic Art Reseach Unit (SARU) provides a forum for dialogue between the fields of Composition 
and Sound Art; including acousmatic, collaborative, electroacoustic, experimental, interdisciplinary 
and site-specific practices alongside engagement with field recording, and soundscape studies at Oxford 
Brookes University. www. sonicartresearch.co.uk 





Please be warned that some of the works in this exhibition contain abusive language 


G. D. Parada (2012) 
Duncan Whitley 


Duncan Whitley's G. D. Parada is a documentary sound and video work, depicting the amateur 
football club Grupo Desportivo de Parada in the rural village of Parada de Ester, central Portugal. 


The work is developed from series of multichannel sound recordings, designed to capture the spatial 
choreography of training drills and exercises at the team's home ground, the Campo da Nossa Senhora 
de Fatima. Moving beyond the themes of space and movement, the work begins to form a complex 
portrait of this club as a social as well as a sporting unit. As a clube da aldeia (a village club) taking part 
in the competitive, regional league Divisão de Honra, Grupo Desportivo de Parada embodies a unique 
set of identities, the reflection and product of the geographies of the remote village of Parada de Ester. 


Although the work takes on an audiovisual form - in which the soundtrack supports a projected 
moving-image - the emphasis here is clearly on sound. This should not surprise us: G. D. Parada was 
first shown as a multichannel sound installation in the Serralves Museum in Porto (2010). Completed in 
2012 as a multichannel sound composition with single-channel video, the work reflects the artist's 
concerns with the relationships between the spaces of the screen and the soundtrack, within a context of 
documentary cinema and experimental moving-image and sound practice. 


Credits: 


G. D. Parada was conceived and produced initially through residencies at Nodar Artist Residency 
Centre (Nodar, S. Pedro do Sul) in 2008 and 2009. 

Co-produced by Binaural/Nodar with the support of Grupo Desportivo de Parada. 

Funded by the Portuguese General Office for the Arts. 

Additional post-production support from PVA Medialab. 


Sound & video: Duncan Whitley 
Assistant sound recordist: Luis Costa 
Transcriptions & translation: Luis Costa / Duncan Whitley 


This is Highfield Road (2018) 
Duncan Whitley 


In 2004 I began research and development of a documentary sound project called This is Highfield 
Road. At the time my practice was largely driven by an interest in the semantics of sound, which I 
intuitively imagine as a system of communication operating simultaneously on two levels: on the one 
hand, semiotic and syntactical (including but not limited to the use of words in a given language), with 
embedded content carried within or by the medium of sound; and on the other hand, spatial and 
material, an aesthetic language in which the content is the heterogeneous matter of sound itself, and 
which we might describe simply as acoustic effect. I would propose that the culture of sound-making at 
professional football matches, with its traditions of song and chant, is a ritualised arena in which these 
two aspects of sounds semantic system are complex and highly developed. The project broadly 
promotes a vision of acoustic communication which is participatory and interactive, both in terms ofits 
production and its reception. 


This is Highfield Road, this is the Coca-Cola Championship, please welcome the Sky Blues of 
Coventry City! 


This is Highfield Road is an online, documentary sound project, through which visitors can explore an 
archive of binaural sound recordings from the West Terrace of Coventry City Football Club's Highfield 
Road stadium. The recordings document crowd sound at matches during the 2014-2015 season, 
Coventry's last at the ground before moving to the newly built 32,600 capacity Ricoh Arena. The 
collection consists in 141 binaural field recordings, each edited from a longer match recording by a 
process of selection, topping-and-tailing, and the addition of fade-ins and outs. The archive is navigable 
via graphic match timelines, which tend towards revealing a sort of narrative of the match, or via a set 
of search criteria including: songs and chants, the original melody on which a chant might be based 
(Guantanamera, Guide Me O Thou Great Redeemer, John B. Sloop, Papa's got a Brand New Pigbag, 


etc), whether that chant is voiced by the home or away support, match events (kick-off, corner-kick, 
penalty, goal, etc) and other auditory events (including for example, the referee's whistle, whistles, and 
public address announcements). 


We won the league! (We won the league!) 
In Coventry! (In Coventry!) 

We won the league in Coventry! 

We won the league in that shithole! 

We won the league in Coventry! 


Oh Nottingham! (Oh Nottingham!) 
Is full of shit! (Is full of shit!) 

Oh Nottingham is full of shit! 

It's full of shit, shit and bullshit! 

Oh Nottingham is full of shit! 


Small town in Derby! 

You're just a small town in Derby! 
Small town in Der-by! 

You're just a small town in Derby! 


The particular framing of each field recording in the collection is intended to bring about a focus on the 
semantics of football crowd sound by highlighting sequences of interactions: between home and away 
supporters, between the individual and the collective, or between the supporters and the game of 
football taking place on the pitch. All of these interactions require a what we might call competency: an 
ability to participate in sound-making by drawing from the context of the moment and a knowledge of 
history. 


The above sequence (in italics) is a transcription from a match between Nottingham Forest and 
Coventry City. It begins with a chant from the Forest supporters, to the tune of The Saints. The chant 
(already an adaption of the unabashedly sexist Oh Nottingham is full of fun!) remembers Brian 
Clough's 1978 team who were confirmed champions of the First Division following a goalless draw at 
Highfield Road. The essential message of the chant combines “we've won the the league, which is more 
than you've achieved” with “we won the league on your patch” and “your city is a sh*thole”. The 
Coventry supporters in the West Terrace respond using the same melody, on the one hand subverting 
the Forest fans' own chant (“full of fun!”’) and on the other responding with an equivalent insult (“your 
city is a sh*thole too!”). This is followed by a West Terrace chant sung to the melody of the Cuban folk 
tune Guantanamera, a double-insult firstly by describing Nottingham as a small town (not even a city, 
insignificant) and worse by suggesting Nottingham as a place of lesser importance to Derby (Forest's 
fiercest rivals). 


I suggest that there also exists a syntax of non-linguistic onomatopoeic vocalisations, a system of vocal 
sounds which escape easy characterisation, and which moreover only come into being when projected 
collectively (and thus which require competency), by which one can read the events of a football match. 
The archived features a filter for two categories of such vocalisations: booo and ohhh. The feature 
exists as a hint towards this system of onomatopoeic sounds: firstly to highlight its expressive and 
aesthetic potential, and secondly to illustrate that this system of sounds evades easy categorisation 
especially if we are talking about a system of collective vocalisations (that is, its phonemes consist in 
sounds made by a certain number of people in unison). 


These are some of the themes of This is Highfield Road, although the project is presented very simply 
as documentary sound archive (with a particular resonance for the supporters of the Sky Blues for 
whom Highfield Road was home). It's an artwork presented as an open-access resource, whose most 
competent audience is likely to consist in those who demonstrate both a capacity for patient and 
detailed listening, and a fluency in sound-making at the football. 


duncanwhitley.net 


More Out of Curiosity 
Ronnie Close 


More Out of Curiosity is the second iteration of a documentary Im by artist Ronnie Close, which may 
or may not end up as a feature-length production. Like the rst iteration - entitled, simply, Ultras - the 
Im considers the fanatical supporters of Cairo football club, Al Ahly. More Out of Curiosity focuses on 
events that followed Ist February 2012, when 74 Al Ahly fans were killed in clashes with rival fans and 
police at the Port Said Stadium. 


One of the key players in the new emergent political debate are Egypt’s fanatical football supporters, 
the Ultras. Although af hated to different teams in the domestic league they often joined forces in street 
protests to remove Hosni Mubarak in January 2011. The controversy over the 2012 Port Said incident 
when 74 Al-Ahly fans were killed in an orchestrated attack forced the Ultras back onto the 

streets. ‘They mounted a successful political protest campaign against the state forces that culminated a 
year later in legal conviction and a sense of retribution. 


More Out of Curiosity is a film work drawing on documentary narratives to frame the capacity of 
resistance in current social movements. This lm is constructed from video footage drawn from a 
number of sources, including the Al-Ahly Ultras themselves who shared their video archive material. 
The assemblage of images of street protests, football games, riots and banner making helps stitch 
together a narrative to expose their unique local subculture in an overlapping meta-documentary 
format. The Im work is bookended by the Port Said incident and the court verdict a year later. This 
structure is divided into seven scenes which categorize the video imagery. No voiceover resists the 
direct deciphering of the video material and the lm operates on an instinctive, visceral level driven by a 
charged soundtrack. 


The film project was commissioned by QUAD Arts Derby and made with the support of the Irish Film 
Board. 


ronnieclose.com 





More out of curiosity contains some scenes of a sensitive nature 


Songs from the Stands 
Bethan Elford 


Bethan Elford explores the impact of a stadium relocation for West Ham United football club with the 
sounds of the match-day experience from a supporter's perspective. 'Songs from the Stands' is an aid to 
supporters unfamiliar with the repertoire of songs and chants sung by the supporters over the years, 
and designed with the hope to rekindle an atmosphere in a stadium that doesn't yet feel like home. 


Get Rid! 
Paul Whitty 


‘Make an effort to exhaust the subject, even if that seems grotesque, or pointless, or stupid. 
You still haven’t looked at anything, you’ve merely picked out what you’ve long ago picked 
out.’ 

Georges Perec, Species of Spaces (1974) 


To listen to the sound of grassroots football matches on parish recreation grounds, playing fields and 
village greens is to listen to the fleeting traces of a rich sounding culture. The iterative ritual of marking 
out the pitch, cutting the grass, fixing nets to goalposts with cable ties and driving corner flags into the 
earth. Then the distinctive practices of on-pitch communication; the whistle; the sound of football boot 
on ball, of the ball as it lands; the struck crack of the crossbar; studs compressing the soil, brushing the 
grass, slicing through the turf. Grassroots football is a game of noise, silence, presence, absence, activity, 
inactivity. The sounding comes in waves — building, receding. Pitches stand empty for days then 
startle into exuberant sound-making action. Football is present. Football is happening. A substitution 1s 
made; the ball takes a wild deflection from a corner — disappears into a garden — and 1s followed by 


a player who climbs over a fence and into undergrowth to retrieve it; a free-kick is given and the game 
stalls; the goalkeeper argues with his left-back about how many players should be in the wall; the 
central defender argues with the ref about the infringement; the assistant referee checks his phone for 
messages. There’s an injury and the players stand around in small groups talking or lost in their own 
thoughts. Then the game crackles into life with a high tackle; a controversial decision; a header that 
slaps against the post; a counter-attack; a coach barely able to prevent himself from running onto the 
pitch and who, instead, ends up kicking the dugout. The final whistle. The everyday sounds of the 
parish recreation ground, playing field and village green return. Football is absent. Football isn’t 
happening. 


Davide Tidoni 
ULTRAS KARAOKE is the karaoke version of a series of football supporters' chants. Supporters' 
singing is superimposed with a midi-track of the original songs the chants are based on. 


Forget The Theater — Go To The Stadium documents all of the times that the italian word “dai” 
(in english “c’mon”) was used by the leaders of the ultras group BRESCIA 1911 during Brescia vs. 
Catania, 2015. The word “dai” is commonly used as an exhortation to urge the group to participate in 


the chanting. 


THE SOUND OF NORMALISATION is a collection of audio recordings documenting the sound 
culture of the ultras group Brescia 1911 in relation to modern football and the wave of repressive 
measures targeted at organised supporters groups. Each recording comes with a short introductory text 
and is presented here as a video with subtitles. 


THE STADIUM AS I WANT IT is a short critical observation about the spatial design of the 
stadium and how it influences the way supporters sing and organise themselves. 


All of these works have been realised over the last 15 years as part of my involvement with the ultras 
group ‘Brescia 1911’. 


Darren Luke has for several years been photographing the landscapes of grassroots football in 
Cronwall. His work has appeared in When Saturday Comes magazine and websites such as 


inbedwithmaradona andpkfoot. 


The photogaphs in this exhibition are of and were particularly selected for this exhibition as a result of 
their suggestive auditory qualities. The sound is immanant 


The photographs in this 
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